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TO THE READER. 


It is usual, in most publications of the present day, to offer, by way of ex 
pl.matinn some few prefatory remarks—the author, however, considers that the 
facts which lie has brought to bear on the subject of which this pamphlet Ire its, a'rnl 
from the fact that no prolit will he derived from its sale, he may be excused from 
what is called custom. He would, however, notice, that when lie commenced writing, 
he had no idea of publishing, except as an editoiial in the “ Emigrant’s Friend 
nor had he consulted any person. Hut upon a more serious rTleclhm, and doubting 
his own ability to do justice, lie was induced to lay his views before others, more 
competent to judge, who also felt a warm interest in the welfare of the working 
classes, and, at their urgent solicitation, he consented to publish it in its present form. 
He claims no merit—what he has dune he considers no more than his duly, to the 
thousands who are unprovided for. 

He would hero observe that, that excellent Protestant- Prelate the Right Rev. 
Bishop Chase, so much approved of the plans he has suggested, that he kindly 
promised a letter containing his sentiments. He kept hack this publication in the 
daily expectation that lie should hear from him, until at last it was announced, in 
tile papers, that lie had met with an accident while travelling on the railway, and 
that he had broken three of his ribs. From his advanced age he was fearful it would 
prove fatal; and, as it would be censurable were he to press the necessity of his 
letter, he has determined to go to press without it. This he much regrets, as the 
testimony of one, so venerable and whose experience is so extensive, would not only 
have proved interesting but exceedingly valuable in a scheme of this magnitude. 


So, Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York, May lsf, 1846. 


In order more fullv to give effect to the plans suggested in this pamphlet, JOSEPH 
HITIBACK, ESQ., 'd, LEICESTER BUILDINGS,"KING STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
has consented to undertake the Agency, to whom all letters may he addressed, post paid. 

On no account ran certificates he issued, to any party, unless the application be accom¬ 
panied with a letter as to character, from the clergyman or dissenting minister of the parish 
where tho applicant resides, or from a magistrate of the county. 
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while so much supineness is apparent, there is a field of operation before yon 
which calls for your serious and immediate action. 

In the first place, I would recommend that a correspondence be opened with the 
Secretary of State, urging the paramount importance of the Government granting 
the Poor Lam Commissioners additional powers (if they do not already possess 
them) to the effect, that they may anticipate in each parish, a certain number of 
able bodied men, their wives, and children becoming burdensome, say for 3 or 5 
years. Let enquiries be set on foot to ascertain if any would like to emigrate to the 
United States, or Canada, (giving them the choice,) and by way of encouragement, 
the 3 or 5 years anticipated relief should he given as a bonus 1 I am aware it may 
be argued “ we have poor rales high enough as it is, and in order to carry out such 
a scheme, as the one now proposed, we must increase the rates!” Granted, but is 
it not much wiser to anticipate a formidable evil by an increased rate now than make 
that evil a permanent rate hereafter for want of the necessary funds at starting. 

That I have good ground for the arguments I have advanced—here is a case in 
point, which has come to my knowledge while preparing this document, and which 
I had from the lips of the woman who is the subject of remark. I give place and 
date, so that if not correct can easily be contradicted ; but admitting that it is not 
founded upon truth, it will serve as an important item to anticipate cases that may 
arise under similar circumstances. I should not have fallen in with the woman but 
from the fact that 1 saw her loitering about the streets of New York with her little 
family. I was induced to question her if she was not a stranger, and fortunately that 
I did so—for it turned out she had fallen into the hands of designing men, and had 
been defrauded of nearly all her money. 1 his was recovered by the exertions of 
the faithful superintendent of the British Emigrant Society, and hence the sequel 
of her story:—She stated her name was Harriet Whitmore, she had five children. 
“ In the month of October, 1844, she lived with her husband at Ashly Paivy, 
Leicestershire. That her husband requested the parish authorities to assist him to 
emigrate to America, this they declined, but olfeied him £25, if he would go to New 
Zealand. Finding the parish would not assist him, he came to America and left 
his wife and five children behind. From the 22nd of October to the 7th of July, 
1845, she received out-door relief at the rate of 7s. 6d. per week, and if her husband 
had not obtained work enough to have enabled bim to pay her passage, she must 
have remained a burden upon the pa.ish.” By this chance the parish saved £10. 
Let another view, however, of the case betaken; suppose this man had discarded 
his family (which is not unusual), who can say how many years the family would 
have received relief? Am I not justified in taking the lowest calculation of my 
scheme—three years, and thus show, that had the parish given him £25 to emigrate 
to America it would not only have saved £35, but it would have been the land of 
his choice ! This is but an isolated case. 1 have no duubt they might be multi¬ 
plied tenfold. 

I now come to my second proposition. I have already premised that the second 
would only be required if the Government refused to entertain your application. 

The operations of my second plan aie far more extensive, and probably will enlist 
the sympathy of many which the Government plan might fail to do. The Dissenting 
Ministers could here lend a helping hand, ami thus, by co-operating with the Clergy, 
effect great good. There are large companies ol emigrants coming over from Ger¬ 
many, daily, who are sent out under the care of an agent, and Conducted to the place 
of their choice by the same agency. In reference to the United Kingdom, I would 
propose that each Clergyman and Dissenting Minister should form a society from 
the members of their respective congregations, whose duties should be to raise sub¬ 
scriptions from their more wealthy neighbours, and then ascertain who are in ad¬ 
verse circumstances, and if any disposition is manifested for emigration. Let each 
head of a family, so disposed, be forwarded out of the funds raised, with the neces¬ 
sary sum to pay their passage, and an additional sum to purchase a smalt farm. In 
all "cases taking care timt the passenger is consigned to one of the societies which 
are fully described in other parts of this pamphlet. 

It is deserving of attention that Emigrants should he sent out in 1 small bands,’ 
the same in creed, politics, and position, in life. My reason for these suggestions 
arise from actual obseivalion. The emigrants who come out alone— locate in some 
distant lands, among other settlers totally unknown to them, they thus become lone¬ 
some, uncommunicative, and dissatisfied, and write home to their friends a prejudi¬ 
cial account of the soil, climate and social habits. 

Another class of persons who are not in adverse circumstances, but from the fact 
that they have a numerous family to provide for, would in all probability gladly 
emigrate, if they could procure a gift or loan , over and above that which they have, 
but which is ecarcely enough to justify them in embarking. 
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into his credit; and, as his Bankers are Messrs. Barclay, Tritton, Beaven $ Co., 
Lombard-street, London, I would recommend that the respective sums should be 
paid into a Provincial Rank doing business with the London House. 

The same advice may be given to Emigrants who have the control of their 
money. After paying their passage and reserving a few sovereigns, pay the remain¬ 
der into the same hands, taking care to bring out a letter of credit. 

The Societies referred to at the commencement of this letter are, The British 
Protective Emigrant Society, 93,Greenwich-stueet, New York, which embraces 
English, Scotch, and Welsh, and Irish Emigrant Society, No. 6, Ann-street. 
Botli Societies are benevolent in their object: no charge is made for advice. They 
have also books kept for the purpose of registering the names of persons who want 
to employ, as well as for those -who are in quest of employment. It includes 
Domestic Servants, Clerks and Labourers. Thus opening a channel where information 
can be obtained as to the cheapest and most expeditious mode of travelling, as 
well as where situations can be procured without loss of time. 

From the Emigrant’s True Guide. 

Preparations for the voyage. Bread and water, and fuel, furnished by 
the ship. 

Having made choice of a ship, the next step will be to make preparations for the 
voyage. Though this may not be deemed of very great importance, it is, neverthe¬ 
less, a matter on which the comfort of the passenger will much depend. 

By the laws of Great Britain, the captain is bound to furnish to each adult pas¬ 
senger, daily, one gallon of water, and one pound of bread stuff. Each child under 
twelve years and over two years of age, is entitled to half the above quantity. The 
Act of Parliament on this subject is an excellent one, but it is not properly enforced 
in many ports. 

The ship is also bound to furnish the necessary fuel for cooking. Beyond these 
the steerage passenger must provide for himself. 

In laying in a store of provisions, the emigrant must be governed, of course, by 
his means and his tastes. No very specific directions can be given on this point. 
We can only tell him what is good and convenient for use at sea. 

In the matter of eatables, he should be very particular to provide those things that 
are easily cooked, and which will be good to use when cold as well as when hot. It 
will very often happen that cooking will be extremely inconvenient, indeed impos. 
sible, on account of the roughness of the weather. Besides this, the passenger must 
count on being more or less sea-sick ; and he will then feci a great desire to keep 
quiet. Such meats, therefore, as relish when eaten cold, are decidedly preferable. 
Salted tongues, hams, pickled and smoked beef, and the like, should be selected. 

A very small quantity of portable soup, though somewhat expensive, it would be 
well to add to his stock. Many, and many and many is the emigrant we have 
known, who would have given double the cost of these articles, could they have 
got them at sea. The emigrant should not fail to attend to this, if he have women and 
children with him.* 

The emigrant should also take with him a small quantity of flour. Although 
the ship furnishes him bread, lie will occasionally want a plain pudding and the 
like. We should say that fourteen or fifteen pounds would be a lair allowance for 
an adult, for a passage of fifty days. 

A small quantity of hard-baked biscuits, will be a valuable addition to bread- 
stuffs, especially for women and children. 

Passengers do not usually relish the ship’s bread, and we would recommend to 
those who can do it conveniently, that they prepare a box or two of common bakers. 

* There Is nothing so much desired by emigrants generally, when at sea, as a good dish of tea or 
coffee; and nothing is so difficult to procure. We would advise those who can do it. by all means to 
prepare a little cream, after the following recipe; we will warrant they will he amply repaid for the 

Take’fresh cream, and mix it with half its weight of white powdered sugar. When well mixed to¬ 
gether, put it in bottles and cork them tight with nem corks of the very best quality. Everything de¬ 
pends on the manner of corking. 11 will be well to put sealing wox over the corks. When the above 
is used for tea or coffee, it will make them sufficiently sweet without ony additional sugar. 

While our hand is in we will give an excellent substitute for cream, which we have used for months 
together. If the emigrant has eggs, he had better try it. 

Substitute for cream in tea or coffee. 





#re»u, m me iouowingway : cut it into tolerably thin slices, toast it till it is quite 
dry and brown on both sides, and then pack it in a perfectly dry box; letting it 
stand edgewise in the box. Dry toast can thus be kept good and sweet, and it is a 
very agreeable substitute for the common ship’s bread. It must be soaked in tea, 
coflee or water, before being used. 

Ginger cakes, baked very dry and hard, and kept in a tin canister, will keep good 
for years. We have had them two years on board a ship, in tropical latitudes, and 
at the end of that time they were as good as on the day they were baked. 

Butter and cheese, the latter particularly, should be included in the sea-stock. 
Bread and cheese make a capital meal, and a good supply of the latter should be 
laid in. It is hardly necessary to say anything as to the precise quantity, as the 
emigrant can judge for himself. The poorer kinds of cheese are preferable to the 
richer, if the passage is made in the summer season, being less liable to decay. 
Some precaution in this particular is necessary, as the steerage of a ship is not a very 
airy place under the best of circumstances. Cheese packed in tin is to he preferred. 

A small basket of good, sound potatoes should be taken. Great care should be 
taken of them at sea, as the emigrant will greatly feel the want of them if he should 
have a long passage. 

Tea, coffee, sugar, and salt should be taken ; also pepper, mustard, and vinegar. 
A gallon—half a gallon certainly of the latter, for reasons no shall hereafter notice. 
If the coffee be ground, it will be more convenient. It may he kept fresh in a tin 
canister. 

A good supply of pickles should he taken, as they will be a capital relish during 
the voyage; and their medicinal effect is important during the continued use of 
salted provisions. A very small jar of lard for frying and other purposes, may be 
taken if convenient. It will come in use. 

To those who are fond of oatmeal, we would recommend it made into hasty-pnd- 
ding or mush, and used with molasses. Its effect on the bowels, at sea, is highly 
desirable. 

The cooking utensils for an emigrant are exceedingly few and simple, A 
short-handled frying-pan; a small tea-kettle with a strainer attached to the spout, 
and a tin cup, holding about a pint, for drinking out of, are about all he will re¬ 
quire. Instead of a tea-kettle, some persons prefer a tin pot with a flat side to it, 
with a hook to hang it upon the ribs of the grate. If the ship be very much 
crowded, the latter is the best plan, as such a kind of pot can often be boiled when 
the lire is crowded with other persons’ utensils. 

If the person uses coffee, a small tin coffee-pot will be necessary, perhaps; 
although he will generally make the coffee in the tea kettle. 

We would here caution the emigrant on one point, and advise him to be particular 
in regard to it. It is this -.—always to procure cooking utensils of ike strongest description. 

All tin articles should be made of double tin. The handles and spouts of the 
tea-kettles and tin pots to be riveted on, as well as soldered. Let the emigrant be 
very particular to attend to these things. 

When the emigrant is procuring cooking utensils, let him add to his stock, if he 
have a family, a tin slop-pail, with a closely-fitted cover; a tin chamber-pot or two ; 
a cheap mop, with a short handle and a broom. All these things he will surely find 
use for, and they should not be omitted where the emigrant has a family. 

The daily supply of water furnished by the ship, is usually dealt out by one of the 
mates at a regular hour. The law requires that this be done daily, but it is found to 
be more convenient to all parties if it be dealt out every other day, or less often, 
indeed. The passengers furnish their own jugs or other vessels, to receive it in, and 
on no account must something of this kind be omitted. A wooden vessel, say a keg, 
holding two or three gallons, is the best article. A stout jug will answer. 

The sleeping place (called berth) furnished by the ship, consists of nothing more 
than a sort of shelf, made of unpainted deals, with a strip of deal at the outside to 
keep the occupant from rolling out. 

Each steerage passenger is allowed, by law, ten square feet, for his berth, &c., 
which will give him sufficient room. On board of some ships, two persons occupy 
one berth. 

The passenger should furnish himself with a mattress of some kind, or a straw bed. 
Feather beds are not the best kind to use at sea, for various reasons. These had 
better be sold at home, if the emigrant happen to have any. A good straw bed is. 
after all, as good a kind as one would wish to have for steerage use. It is easier to 
lie on than a hair mattress, (no small consideration in a heavily rolling ship,) and 
it can be thrown away on arriving at quarantine, without loss. This should be re¬ 
membered, when providing conveniences for sleeping; for a person of nice habits 
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would not care to use a bed on shore which had been used in the steerage at sea., 
A coarse ticking, well filled with fresh straw, is all yon will want. Pillows and 
sheets for forty or fifty days, should be provided; with a pair of blankets, and a 
cheap, dark-coloured counterpane. No where is a fresh-made bed more prized than 
in a confined steerage, and we would recommend that the sheets be changed as often 
as the nature of the case will allow. 

In this connection, we would advise the emigrant to bave with him a bag for dirty 
clothing. This he will find of real service to him. He should not omit it. 

The clothing for use at sea should be of the 'cheapest kind. No instructions are 
needed on this point, as it will be understood at a glance. We would strongly 
recommend, however, that such of the clothing as the passenger will not require at 
sea, should be packed in trunks or chests separate from that which will be used on 
board ship. We must urge this point. 

The true method is, to select the clothing which is not to be used on board ship, 
dry it thoroughly, pack it into clean dry trunks, or boxes, scattering among it small 
shreds of dry camphor; fasten the trunks securely, and mark upon them, in two or 
three places, the owner’s name. These should be stowed away on board the ship 
in as dry and convenient a place as possible. 

The mate of the ship, or the passenger-agent’s assistant, will aid the emigrant in 
stowing away this species of baggage. 

This baggage should not be opened until the arrival of the ship in port, unless by 
some accident it should get wet, which will not be likely to happen. This course 
will insure the arrival of the clothing in good condition. 

The clothing and other little matters in daily use at sea, should be kept in a 
common wooden chest, properly furnished with tills, lock, and the like. This de¬ 
scription of box has been found to be the very best for the steerage passenger. 
They are cheap, capacious, easily fastened to the floor, to prevent their being moved 
when the ship is in motion, and they answer very well for a table and a settee. 

Before the emigrant packs this chest, (and indeed all his chests and boxes,) let 
him get two strips of deal, about half an inch in thickness, two inches in width, and 
of the length of the chest. Let him nail them on the bottom of the chest lengthwise, 
one at the front edge, and the other at the back edge. This will keep the bottom 
of the chest from the damp floor, and be of great use. This should be remembered very 
particularly. 

In the till of the chest the emigrant will do well to put some towels, soap, a 
comb, a small hand looking-glass, shaving apparatus, and such other matters of 
this nature as he has been accustomed to. They should be kept in the till of the 
chest, so as to be at hand when wanted for use. IVe are thus particular in no¬ 
ticing these smaller matters, for the comfort of a sea voyage is very much increased 
by attending to them. 

It is also desirable that the emigrant put into his chest, a box or two of simple 
purging pills, as the change of diet may render the use of them necessary. If at any 
time he should need other medicines, the captain will furnish them without charge. 

Should you require any further information, I shall be happy at all times to 
furnish what may be in my power. The following letter, which has recently been 
published in the English papers, may not be out of place here, as it is intended to 
act as a caution to emigrants on landing. 

ADDRESS TO PERSONS EMIGRATING TO AMERICA. 

Fellow Countrymen,— I had fondly hoped that some person of far more influ¬ 
ence, would have, ere this, called your attention to the gross frauds which are 
daily practised upon the unsuspecting Emigrant. However, as they have become 
so frequent, and there being, in the absence of Legislative enactments, scarcely any 
redress to be obtained from the authorities, I have determined to break silence, 
and as far as in my power lies, to expose the entire system. 

The obstacles which surround you on landing must be witnessed to be believed. 

I am an Emigrant myself—have thus experienced the same attempt at frauds, 
but happily escaped the clutches of the monsters. Since my arrival here, I have 
been editing “The Old Countryman and Emigrants’ Friend,” and in such capacity 
have had numerous opportunities of witnessing the course of events which I am now 
about to unravel. At the commencement of my connection with the Old Countryman, 

I promised that protection to the Emigrant should be my constant study, in fact, it 
was mainly owing to the opportunity of becoming the “Emigrant’s Friend,” 
through the medium of a public Journal, that induced me to resume my connection 
with the press. It is my intention to fulfil to the letter my promise; and in every 
instance to caution the Emigrant against every species of fraud which comes under 
my observation. 
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There are many speculative agents in New York, who think they can afford to 
smile at my humble exertions, in your behalf. Let them smile if they like, but I 
would have them beware, that while they are indulging themselves with the results 
of dishonest practices, I am laying such a foundation in the Old Country , which 
must eventually, break up their schemes, let them be ever so deceptive. I have 
materials in my hands, which might, and shall lie, made available for your benefit. 

I care not what others may say, my object is to put you on the right track, and 
thus prevent you from falling into the hands of professed friends. You will perceive 
that I am no anonymous scribbler, my name and address is at the foot of these 
remarks, and although I have made this, for the present, the land of my adoption, 

1 hope to prove that I am not unmindful of that country to which I owe my birth, 
and in which I was cradled and reared into manhood. 

FACTS. 

Several parties have combined together, and have sent out their agents into 
different parts of Europe, with instructions, at all hazards, to procure the interest of 
Emigrants; when at the same time they do not possess one single farthing, beyond 
that of paying their travelling expenses, nor have they any connections, except 
within their own circle, whereby to carry out their pretensions. That there are 
many—very many respectable shipping agents I do not deny, but they have not at 
their command facilities to enable them to forward Emigrants to any given place 
beyond New York. The remedy in this case, in my humble opinion, to prevent 
imposition or delay, is, before leaving Liverpool, or any other port, to apply to the 
American Consul; if the parties who are the agents should be Americans, or to the 
English agent (official) if the parties who are the agents should be English, as to 
their respectability, and then whether you are destined for Canada or the United States, 
secure the fare only to New York. This advice is on the score of economy. Those 
who do not care for the cost, by all means take your fare to the end of your journey. 
The Emigrant who takes my advice on the score of economy, must not be satisfied 
with simply taking his fare, He must he forewarned and forearmed if he wishes to 
avoid the results which are invariably offered on landing. 

I shall proceed with my narrative of frauds, &c., and then conclude by advising 
the best course to be pursued. 

Large numbers are daily making arrangements to procure passages across the 
Atlantic, for their friends, and instead of remitting the needful to the Old Country, 
prefer striking the bargain on this side the water. Many a hard earned and care¬ 
fully hoarded dollar is expended in this way. I therefore conceive it a duty to 
point out the manner in which this business is transacted. It must be understood 
that my remarks are not intended to apply to the owners of Packet ships, nor do I 
include all agents. In fact, I disclaim any intention of referring in the most distant 
wag to the Old Established Agents. 

There are large bills placarded in every part of the streets of New York headed 
“ Packets to sail,” to which is appended “ The subscriber being agents for the 
Packet ships.’’ In this way these passenger agents attract the notice of those 
wishing to send for their friends, and in nine cases out of ten are successful in 
obtaining their money, chiefly by representing that they can take the passages at 
tioo and three dollars less than the owners of these very packet ships would contract 
to bring them for. These agents have generally a number of passengers in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, coming over at about the same time. The agent at 
Liverpool finding enough, or very nearly so, to fill a ship, sends a notice to those 
whose passage has been paid on this side the water, to be in Liverpool on such and 
such a day “ when the ship will be sure to sail.” It may be as well here to state, 
that nearly all the certificates which are issued bear the following: “ The agent in 
Liverpool will notify the passengers when to be there,” which, when literally 
translated, means “ you will please wait until we have a sufficient number to load a 
vessel.” Preparations for the voyage are immediately made, and suddenly the 
emigrant, with probably his wife and little children, arrive in Liverpool; here, 
after waiting a delay, frequently of two weeks, the vessel sails, but instead of the 
“Splendid Packet Ship” promised to the friend, and so highly praised in the bills, 
he finds himself on board a slow sailing, uncomfortable, transient vessel, the master 
of which having disposed of his between decks for a certain sum, with the privilege 
of stowing away as many human beings as the law will allow, has little or no care 
. for bis steerage passengers’ health, or how they are treated; thus are thousands of 
passengers, who have paid full passage fares, or within a trifle, brought out for a 
song, cheated and maltreated in every way. 

I would now call your attention to the abominable sytem practised by men 
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representing themselves as the agents of certain Boarding Homes and Forwarding 
lines. The moment the ship comes along side the wharf she is boarded by about 
100 men, more or less, called agents, but in fact “outrunners,” honest and dis¬ 
honest mingled together, thus rendering it difficult to decide, and, therefore, the 
plausible and deceptive tale generally succeeds. To remedy these evils—unless your 
friends have previously advised you, for I would here state that I should be sorry 
to be understood as censuring those who are the recognised agents of respectable 
houses—on your arrival, immediately apply to one of the following societies, who 
give advice gratuitously, THE BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCI¬ 
ETY, 93, Greenwichstreet, or the IRISH EMIGRANT SOCIETY, 6, Ann-street, 
New York. Should it so happen that the agents of these societies are out, and you 
are anxious, at once, to proceed on your journey; if it is your intention to go 
West, you will find no less than six to eight steamers starting every evening from 
New York to Albany,from what is called “ The North River Side.” The fare, iu the 
snmmer, is 25 cents, or one shilling sterling—distance 160 miles. When you 
arrive at Albany, enquire for the men in the employ of “ The Merchants’ Transporta¬ 
tion Canal Company,” the proprietors’ names are Messrs. Chapin and Co., or for the 
men in the employ of “ The New Yotk and Erie Company,” the proprietors’ names 
are Messrs. Nottingham, Wilkie and Co.; either of these two Companies will 
take you to Buffalo, a distance of 364 miles by canal, for one dollar, or 4s. 2d. 
sterling. At Buffalo you will find steamers in abundance, leaving daily; you can 
then make your own arrangements, and thus complete the journey without being 
subject to extortionate demands. Should you be destined for Canada, it would 
be well to explain to the proprietors of the boats at Albany, what part you purpose 
going to, and they will give you the best advice as to the shortest route. 

The following case which I have extracted from the Neto York Tribune confirms 
the necessity of taking my advice:— 

“ Immigrants Abused.— The Rochester Democrat has been doing a good work 
in exposing some of the frauds and iniquities to which the poor emigrants from 
Europe are exposed from the moment they approach our shores to that in which 
they reach their ultimate destination. Generally ignorant, as well as poor, and 
half of them unable to speak our language, they are greedily pounced upon as 
prey to a flock of harpies who hover about our port, and who never scruple to take 
the last crust of bread from the mouths of famishing children if they can thereby 
put half its value into their own dirty pockets. In several recent instances it is 
proved that families have paid in our city through to Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
&c., yet have been stopped half way by a demand of more money as the only con¬ 
dition on which they could be allowed to proceed, or tumbled off on a dock, and 
left to shift for themselves as they might. In other cases, they have been charged 
extra for luggage in violation of their agreements, and still again they have been 
swindled by a practice termed ‘ Halifaxing ’ their effects—that is, making the 
weight twice the real amount, and compelling them to pay full charges on the un¬ 
just computation. These arc but a part of the oppressions heaped upon a class 
whose poverty and helplessness, it would seem, must preserve them from the rapa¬ 
city of any but the most abandoned villains. 

“ It is notorious that the immigrants have no fair chance in our port. There 
ought to be a spacious dock at which they should all be landed, at which all for¬ 
warding lines, or a responsible man from each, and nobody beside, should be 
admitted to make proposals respectively for carrying them to their place of 
destination, so that the immigrants may choose the most desirable mode of con¬ 
veyance. Instead of this, it is rarely that the agents of two rival lines are able to 
see them before they are booked by the one who is favoured with the first access 
to them, often at most exhorbitant prices. In many instances we learn that six 
dollars have been paid for rough-and-tumble passages hence to Buffalo, though 
twenty shillings is the usual price. We believe the amount which immigrants will 
pay for transportation westward from our city this year above what they should pay, 
will exceed 100,000 dollars—a sum which would give forty acres of Government 
land each to two thousand families. 

“ But the immigrants are not robbed only—they are cruelly exposed and abused. 
They agree and pay to be transported, by ‘ steam-boat and canal,’ hence to Buffalo, 
without hearing or suspecting that they are to be thrust out on the deck of a steam¬ 
boat, there to spend a night exposed to the dews and fogs and lrcquent rains of a 
strange and variable climate, after weeks of confinement in the stifling steerage 
of a ship. Often, as we pass up the Hudson, we find hundreds of them piled in 
around the forward gangways and bar—sick women and tender children breathing 
fumes of rum and tobacco enough to stifle a hog. Night after night, throughout 
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the season of navigation, there arc hundreds thus treated, and we have seen parents 
labour vainly for hours before they could mate a bed for their children where the 
water would not drench nor heedless feet trample on them. Shall this go on ? 

“Going up on"the Rochester on Tuesday night we found some two hundred 
Dutch, Welsh and English immigrants embarked on her. Their property was 
thrown into a great heap on the forward deck, and they were piled upon its sides 
as they best might. During the evening a voilent shower arose, and they were 
obliged to run a little aft under the shelter of the upper deck, to avoid a drenching. 
Here the children were huddled down on little beds, damp and under foot—the 
parents glad enough to relinquish all thought of sleep if their children could but 
get a little. Capt Cruttenden kindly allowed them to come farther aft than the 
beam (which is the limit for deck passengers,) and doubtless did all which could be 
asked of him under his contract. But those who had shipped these poor people 
were shamefully deficient. They should have had an agent on board, ready and 
willing to provide suitable shelter for their passengers. Indeed the boats who carry 
these poor people should set apart for them the forward cabin—no longer needed 
for cabin passengers, since the construction of state-rooms above deck—have it 
well ventilated, and there let at least the women and children have a chance for 
shelter and rest. If the forwarders will not pay enough to make this an object, 
decline their business. No man has a right to make himself a consenting party to 
the thousand murders which are annually committed by exposing these poor people 
by hundreds each night to the inclemency of our skies, as no sensible man would 
suffer the exposure of his corn or potatoes. 

“ But after all, private rapidity affords no safe reliance in the premises, and the 
ministers of the law should take hold of the matter. The whole community must 
suffer if disease is,generated by this exposure; the sick must be provided for in the 
poor-house, if not elsewhere; the orphans must have a chance to exist. Let no 
man say, < This is not my businessit is everybody’s business, and will in some 
way come home to every body. Especially should our city government take 
thorough and generous oversight in the premises. From each of these immigrants 
is taken a dollar of his scanty store—often eight or ten dollars from a family—as 
security against their possible pauperism. Now let the city expend at least a small 
share of this money to preserve them from pauperism—to drive away the sharks 
who would devour them and start them, and start them promptly on their journey on 
the best possible terms. A thoroughly honest, capable, and benevolent agent, 
armed with the power of the law, boarding each vessel at the Quarantine, giving 
all desirable information and extending all the aid in his power, would save the 
immigrants thousands on thousands of dollars, with health and comfort of still greater 
value. Why does the Corporation hesitate ? The necessity is urgent and should 
be promptly provided for. 

Frauos on Immigrants. —Complaints still continue to pour in upon us relative to the 
treatment of immigrants on their arrival here. It is stated that owing to negligence or cul¬ 
pable inattention to duty on the part of some official of the corporation, the regulations 
respecting the uso of a wharf assigned exclusively for the landing of immigrants, has not 
been carried into effect. We arc also informed that some of the individuals who sell root 
beer on hoard the steamboats employed in towing vessels to the wharfs, are engaged by in¬ 
terested parties to mislead and impose upon the passengers. Many excellent and philanthropic 
men are, wo know, labouring in the cause of the poor immigrants; hut it does seem that, 
without some devised and concerted course of action, the iniquitous system of fraud, perpe¬ 
trated on the crowds of strangers who arc weekly landing on our shores, will continue to exist. 
—Ncio York Herald. 

The Rochester Denwcrat states that emigrants travelling west on the canals arc subject to 
the most cruel and wicked frauds. Sometimes they arc induced to purchase of “runners” 
forged tickets, and arc compelled to pay their passage afterwards, and are sometimes cheated 
with fraudulent receipts. In some cases they pay their faro in New York through to 
Rochester or Buffalo, and take tickets for the same. When they arrive at Albany they are 
told to give up their tickets as they will have no further occasion for them, and when they 
land in Rochester the captain, before ho will deliver them their luggage, compels them to pay 
the whole sum over again. The captains, says tlio Democrat, there is some reason to believe, 

What givcs^couragc to the perpetrators of these frauds, and what induces apparently 
respectable men to participate in them, is the perfect impunity they enjoy. The emigrant, 
deceived in New York, or Albany, or Rochester, by a stranger, through a false token, the 
character of which he only learns, if indeed he can duly comprehend it at all, some hundreds 
of miles from the place of the deception, cannot find lime or means to assist in the detection 
or punishment of the offender. 
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We can scarcely find words to express our abhorrence of the man who can enrich his 
own purse by robbing the friendless immigrant on the instant he first presses our Republican 
soil, and yet there are hundreds of miserable villains who exist upon their extortions from the 
stranger. It is an infamous outrage upon society that our City Government docs not protect 
the ignorant wanderer from the impositions of these harpies, for he should be under their 
especial care from his arrival at Quarantine till he is safe in this city. Our remarks at this 
time are elicited by a conspiracy, (of which we have been informed,) between the captain of 
a lighter and some runners in the employ of a forwarding company, who managed to get on 
board, by which a large number of immigrants who left Quarantine at six p. m. did not 
reach our dock till two o’clock in the morning, and when the poor creatures refused to have 
their names booked for the west, they were deluded, one and ail, into paying these heartless 
wrctches/oi ir dollars a piece for a carman, the runners pocketing three-fourths of the amount. 
Will not “ the powers that be” take some active measures to put a stop to such wholesale 
plundering ?— Tribune, September 8, 1845. 

Any man that offers to board you for less than 3 dollars, (twelve shillings English 
money,) by the week, or 2 dollars 50 cents (ten shillings) permanent, be assured he 
cannot be an honest man. Twelve shillings for one week, and ten shillings for 
every week beyond for Board # Lodging, is the lowest charge an honest man can 
afford to make. No respectable, straightforward and consequently honest landlord 
would ask less. The most shameful frauds are practised by the keepers or certain 
lodging-houses. Runners from these houses will be found coming on board the 
ship almost as soon as you hear the thrilling sound land is in sight.” Beware 
of them! As a general rule, refuse to go with any of them. After you have made 
a selection of your lodging-house, ascertain beforehand the charges to which you 
will be subjected, having a plain understanding on this point, either in writing 
or in the presence of a witness. No honest man can object to this. 

It is highly important in making a bargain for board and lodging, to have it 
expressly stipulated, that no further charge is to be made for the storage of luggage. 
I could enumerate many instances of the grossest frauds practised by this class of 
persons, affidavits of which I have in my possession, the length of this letter, how¬ 
ever, precludes their insertion. Suffice it to say, they are of the most harrowing 
description. 

I have been somewhat plain in ray remarks, being anxious to be understood by 
all; should you, therefore, after this exposure, suffer yourselves to be defrauded, the 
fault will be your own. Your very faithful servant, 

New York, Nov. 1, 1845. Thomas Rawlings. 

We, the undersigned, have witnessed the untiring zeal of Mr. Rawlings in defence 
of Emigrants, during his residence in New York, and we are much pleased to find 
that he has ventured upon addressing his countrymen on the subject of frauds and 
deceptions practised upon them on landing in the United States. It also gives us 
pleasure to state that the authorities contemplate some stringent laws to eradicate 
the evil. In the meantime we recommend Emigrants to apply on landing to the 
Societies mentioned in Mr. R.’s letter. 

Thomas Dixon, Acting President, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the British 

Protective Emigrant Society. 

Thomas W. Clerke, President Irish E. Society. 

Charles Edwards, Counsel to and a Director of the B. P. E. S. 

J. S. Bartlett, Proprietor of Albion and Countryman, and Director of B. P. E. S. 

E. J. Sanderson, Joint Acting President and Second Vice-President of the B.P. E. S 
W. H. Lewis, Rector of Calvary (Episcopal) Church, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Evan M. Johnson, Rector of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, (Episcopal.) 

Anthony Barclay, Her Britanic Majesty’s Consul. 




PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Since the first edition was published, the author has been brought more imme- 
diatelj into contact with several influential and philanthropic men, who are real 
owners of vast tracts of land in various parts of the United States— more particularly 
theirs* state discovered by Great Britain— Virginia. Tn consequence of the lack 
of information of this Anglo American Colony, and the probability of a greater 
number emigrating, arising from the Repeal of the Corn Laws, the author has, at 
great personal inconvenience, arrived in England, and entered into arrangements 
to settle upwards of nine hundred thousand acres of land, upon the terms laid down 
in the letters which follow. Those owned by Mr. Clark are intended for Protes¬ 
tants. There are no stipulations as to the other lands. 

New York, March 30, 1846. 

“ Dear Sir— I understand you are about to sail for England, and that you will 
be engaged in aid of Emigrants to this country. I have as you well know, large 
estates in Western Virginia, which I will sell on the following terms. I will give 
to industrious and virtuous settlers (and I would not sell to any others upon any 
terms) farms of 150 acres for One hundred and twelve dollars and a half- 
payable twelve dollars and a half in hand, and the balance in fire annual 
payments of twenty dollars each, with annual interest at 6 per cent. The settlers 
can have their selection from tracts of Fifty thousand acres, with this modification, 
that I should expect the farms to be taken up, not all adjoining, but dispersed some¬ 
what, so that I should have the benefit of the improvements made by the settlers in 
enhancing the value of the remaining land. You will see the propriety of this as 
the price I have put on the lands is not half their value. Good titles will be given 
in all cases, and from the maps and other information herewith furnished, you c»u 
learn the location and advantage of these lands.—Yours truly, 

“ Peter Clark. 

‘ To Mr. Thomas Rawlings, 

“ New York.” 


A r c to York, March 30, 1846. 

“Dear Sir,— I hereby autborise you to sell the lands referred to in the foregoing 
letter, upon the terms therein stated, and I engage to ratify and confirm all contracts 
for such sales which you may make, and I further authorise you to receive and 
receipt upon such contracts the first payment of twelve dollars and fifty cents, upon 
each fafm of one hundred and fifty acres.—Yours truly, 

“ Peter Clark. 

“ To Mr. Thomas Rawlings, 

“ New York.” 

N.B.—One dollar is equivalent to 4s. 2d., making £23 8s. 8d. for 150 acres. To 
be paid in advance £2 12s. 

“ Her Britannic Majesty's Consulate, New York, April 27, 1846. 

I hereby certify that Peter Clark, Esq., of the city of New York, Counsellor at. 
Law, appeared before me this day, and acknowledged that the two letters written 
as above, were written by him, and that the name “ Peter Clark,” subscribed to 
each of those letters is his proper band writing.—In testimony whereof I do here¬ 
unto set my hand and seal of office. 

“ Anthony Barclay, Consul.” 

“ Jersey City, New Jersey, 7th May, 1846. 

“ Dear Sir,—As you are about visiting England for the laudable purpose of pro¬ 
mulgating and aiding the Emigranttohis selection of lands in these United States; 
and owning and controlling as I do, a large quantity of lands in Western Virginia 
and Kentucky, I will sell the same on the following terms, viz., for each alternate 
one hundred and fifty acres, the price or sum of one hundred and twelve dollars and 
fifty cents, payable twelve and a half dollars cash, and the balance in five equal 
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annual payments of twenty dollars, with their interest of six per cent. The settler 
can have his selection from tracts in various counties in which the lands are 
located; good and warranty titles in all cases given. This is but a nominal price 
for the lands, the perspective advance, to be created by settlement, will alone be 
the remuneration. Maps and all other information will be furnished for your aid, 
knowledge, &c., &c., of these lands.—Very truly yours, &c. 

“ Wm. O’Conner. 

“ To Mr. Thomas Rawlings, 

“ New York.” 

“ Jersey City, New Jersey, 7th May, 1846. 

“ Dear'Sir, —In accordance with the foregoing letter, I hereby authorise you to 
dispose of the lands, upon the terms as therein stated, engaging to confirm and 
ratify said sales and contracts that you may make, and further authorising you to 
receive the said first payments of twelve dollars and fifty cents upon each said one 
hundred and fifty acres of land.—Yours very truly, &c. 

“Wm. O’Conner. 

“ To Mr. Thomas Rawlings, 

“New York.” 

“ Her Britannic Majesty's Consulate, New York, 1th May, 1846. 

“ I hereby certify that Mr. Wm. O’Conner, who is personally well known to me, 
appeared before me this day and acknowledged that his name, subscribed to the 
above and preceding letter, is his genuine signature, written by his own proper 

“ In testimony whereof, I do hereunto set my hand and seal of office, this 
Seventh day of May, in the year of our I<ord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Forty-six. 

“ Anthony Barclay, Consul. 
“iVeto York, May Gth, 1846. 

“MR. THOMAS RAWLINGS, 

“ Dear Sir,—I herewith send you a map of my Virginia land, which on examina¬ 
tion you will find embraces four patents adjoining each other, viz.—the square 
patent lying on the N. E. part of the map is nine miles square, and is called the 
Mud River Survey. The adjoining one on the S.E. is of an irregular shape, is 
somewhat larger, and is called the Guyandotte Survey. The third is of the same 
dimensions with the first, and is called the Twelve Pole Creek Survey. The fourth 
is larger than the other three, and is called the Large Survey of Smith. 

“ The exterior lines of these surveys have been recently run, and you will per¬ 
ceive that the whole body of laud is laid off into one mile squares. The whole 
tract has been surveyed according to the map as far south as the I6tli and 17th mile 
on the first meridian, i. e. about 120,000 acres have been actually surveyed off into 
sections of 640 acres each, and it is the intention to complete the surveys according 
to the map. The large streams are laid down according to actual surveys made 
under my own superintendence, and the months of the small creeks and branches 
are correctly laid down as well as their general course. The lands along the large 
streams are to a great extent sold, and held by persons residing upon them, who 
own but very narrow strips, comprising, as a general thing, only the mere bottom 
lands. These narrow pieces could in most cases be purchased on reasonable terms, 
as they are mostly in the hands of Virginians, who have a propensity to remove to 
Missouri, or to more southerly states; and their small improvements would be very 
valuable to new settlers, who, having purchased them, could add to them enough 
of the adjoining hill lands to throw their farms into a good shape. As a general 
remark, the hill lands are more valuable for agricultural purposes generally than 
the bottom lands. The roads are very indifferent, although a small amount of 
labour would soon make them very good. There are roads up the Mud, Gnyandotte, 
and Twelve Pole, and in several places across from one of these streams to the 
other. A settlement of industrious men from the northern states, or from Eng¬ 
land, would soon make good roads in every direction. The present inhabitants are 
a good-natured indolent race, who live with very little industry, and, with a few 
exceptions, have no idea of thrift, or of improving their condition. They would 
sell out cheap, and will gradually melt away before an active industrious race of 
men, who would soon make the country one of the most beautiful agricultural 
districts in the country. 

“ I hope you will succeed, according to your expectations, in turning the attention 
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of enterprising emigrants from England to this long neglected portion of the 
United States, and I assure you 1 will do everything in my power to favour enter¬ 
prise, and afford every facility to those who may choose to locate upon my lands. 

“ It may not be improper to state that the great central improvement in' Virginia, 
the Richmond Ohio Railroad, will terminate at the mouth of the Guyandotte River. 
This great work will enhance several hundred per cent, every acre of land in that 
country ; and although I w’ould not hold up this as an inducement to purchase 
those lands, yet it would be proper, in addition to the intrinsic value of the lands, 
to let the purchaser know of this great work, and put his own estimate upou its 
value. At present I should sell just as low as though such a work was not in con¬ 
templation, although the construction of the said railroad would immensely 
increase the value of my lands. 

“ I wish you to avoid all exaggerated statements about the lands. A sensible 
man will al ter all see with his own eyes. Some would prefer a prairie country. 
I would not. 1 speak from personal knowledge; and although tile whole laud is 
diversified with hills and valiies, and the hills more or less steep, yet they are 
generally exceedingly rich, well watered and timbered, and have throughout a suffi¬ 
cient portion of good arable land for agricultural purposes.—Yours truly, 

“ Peter Clark.” 


(■certificates.—COPIES.) 

■‘I have resided for many years in Cabell County, Virginia, and as far as my 
knowledge extends, the surface of the country is rolling and hilly, except tile nar¬ 
row bottom lands along the Guyandotte and Mud rivers and the Twelve Pole 
Creek, and their numerous branches. 

“The soil is of good quality, generally, and tile bottom lands and many of the 
hill sides are very rich and productive, and covered in their natural state with the 
pea vine and other vegetables, which make excellent ranges for cattle. 

“ The valiies and the more level hill sides I consider well adapted to corn and 
small grain, while the steep iiiil sides would make, I believe, good pasturage aud 
bring good clover and timothy. 

“ The whole country is well watered and timbered. The principal kinds of timber 
are the oak, chesnut, cherry, poplar, walnut, hickory, mulberry, locust, sycamore, 
sugar tree, ice., &c. The climate I believe is as agreeable and healthy as 
any in the United States. The country lies upon the Ohio River, which affords a 
good market for all kinds of agricultural products, and the Guyandotte turnpike 
passess through the country from south-east to north-west, aud terminates at the 
mouth of Sandy River. 

“ Salt works have been established upon the Guyandotte River about twenty 
miles from its mouth, and bituminous coal is found in great abundance in many 
places along the rivers and creeks. • 

“ Cabell County , July 26th, 1838. “ Elisha BPComas.” 

“ Virginia, Cabell County, to wit. 

“ I, John Samuels, Clerk of the County Courts of said county, do hereby certify 
that Elisha JPComas, who signed the above writing, is the Presiding Justice of the 
Peace in said county, that lie was commisioned and qualified to said office in 
February, 1809, that he has served the said county in the legislature in this state for 
ten or twelve years, in testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand aud affixed 
the seal of said courts, the 26th day of July, 1838, and in the G3d year of the 
commonwealth. John Samuels. 

“[!■■ S.]” 

“ Cabell C. II., July 20, 1838. 

“ I concur with General Elisha M'Comas in his statement of facts as set forth iu 
the within writing, with the exception of the coal, of whicli I have no personal 
knowledge, but from information there is abundance of coal in our own county. 

“ John Samuels.” 

“ Cabell C. II., Virginia, July, 27th, 1S38. 

“ I concur in the facts as set forth in the certificate of General M'Coinas and 
Mr. Samuels. “ William M'G’omas.” 

C 
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“ The William M'Comas who signed the last certificate is the same gentleman 
who represented this district in Congress for the years 1833,4, 5, and 6. 

“ Kanawha County. July 31, 1838. “ Beniamin H. Smith.” 

“The foregoing certificates are copied from the originals in my possession. 

“ New York, May 7th, 1846. “ Peter Clark.” 

N.B. “ 1 should say of Col. B. H. Smith that he is one of the most eminent 
and worthy citizens of Virginia. “ P. Clark.” 

“ We, the undersigned residents of Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts, do 
hereby certify that during the month of March, 1839, we carefully examined and 
explored certain tracts of land, with a view of locating and purchasing for settle¬ 
ment. Said tracts being located in the County of Cabell and State of Virginia, more 
particularly known as the Smith Surveys, upon the waters of the Mud Guyandotte 
Rivers and Twelve Pole Creek, and their numerous branches. And from the 
examinations very carefully made we found the land generally rich and of an excellent 
quality for wheat, and all kinds of grain and stock and wool growing, and for 
agricultural purposes generally. 

“ These lands are covered with a great variety of beautiful and valuable Timber, 
for which there is a good market down the Ohio River; and there is scarcely a 
section on the tract that does not contain Timber enough to pay all the expense of 
clearing it for good farms. 

“ The land is in general well watered with streams and springs of pure and soft 
water. Common roads run through the tract in various directions, affording good 
opportunities for getting to market in point of distance, &c. 

“ We further certify that we have seen a statement made by Professor Shepherd, 
of New Haven Cow, describing the tract upon Mud River and its branches, and 
from the observations and examinations made by us, we fully coincide with the 
facts as set forth in that report, and believe that statement to be a fair one for the 
different tracts. And lastly, we have no hesitation in recommending these lands 
as well worthy the attention of the enterprizing portion of the community for 
actual settlement. 

“ Rufus Spaulding. 

“ William H. Lunt. 

“ Henry Flagg. 

“April 9, 1839.” 

“ In addition to the foreaoinsr. I would separately remark, that from personal 
observations made during a tour through Michigan, Illinois, and Indianna, I consi¬ 
der that this particular section of country, and these tracts of land, possess actual 
natural advantages in point of agricultural, mechanical and commercial pursuits, 
equal, and in some respects, far superior to those places which fell under my 
observation, and in point of health, pure water, &c., decidedly superior for northern 
settlers. 

“ Rufus Spaulding. 

“April 9, 1839.” 

“The foregoing is a copy of the original in my possession. The gentlemen 
appeared intelligent and respectable, and viewed the land with me for the purpose 
of locating. 

“ Peter Clark. 

“ May 7, 1846.” 

« P.S.—Cabell County, since the date of the foregoing certificates, has been 
divided into Wagne and Cabell County. I should further state, the statement of 
Professor Shepherd referred to in the certificate, is the same statement published 
by Mr. O’Conner in some of the papers or magazines of this City. 

“ P. Clark. 

“ New York, May 7, 1846.” 


“ Brooklyn (L. I.), May 5th, 1846. 

“ The bearer, Mr. Thomas Rawlings, being about to visit England on an agency in 
part of lands in Virginia, owned by P. Clark, Esq., I am happy to furnish, for the 
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information of all concerned, my testimony upon certain points respecting which 
every one contemplating a removal to this country would feel interested. 

“ Mr. Clark is the senior warden of the church under my pastoral care, and the 
zealous superintendent of its large and flourishing Sunday school. In the various 
philanthropic efforts for the benefit of seamen, for the reclaiming of the intemperate, 
for the cause of education, we have few in our city more actively engaged or more 
largely successful. After an intimate acquaintance with him for some years, I am 
free to say that I have perfect confidence in him as an intelligent and devoted 
Christian, upon whose judgment and co-operation in the affairs of a large parish, 
I have been accustomed greatly to rely. 

“The large tract of land of which Mr. Clark is owner, has been represented to me, 
from disinterested sources, as very valuable and desirable as a location for the 
emigrant And I have reason to be well assured that in the settlement of it, an 
earnest attention will be given by the proprietor to the interests of religion and 
education, and a liberal provision made for their support; thus meeting wants 
which our new settlers sadly experience, and against* which they can but poorly 
provide. 

“ Believing that the foregoing statement, made without the solicitation or know¬ 
ledge of Mr. Clark, will be found worthy of implicit confidence by those interested 
in the subject of emigration; and having a high respect for the agent, Mr. T. 
Rawlings, also a communicant of my church, I would commend to my brethren of 
the clergy and laity, the consideration of the inducements which this particular 
tract of land may possess, with the conviction that to the sober, industrious, and 
religious of our mother country, whom we are always ready to welcome to our 
shores, a home may there be found where the best blessings of home may be easily 
and abundantly enjoyed. 

“ Wm. H. Lewis, 

“Rector of Calvary Church, Brooklyn, Long Island,” 

' “ New York, April 2S, 184G. 

“ Dear Brother, —Mr. Thomas Rawlings, who will hand you this letter, was 
recently introduced to me by my friend Mr. Wm. O’Conner, of this city. Mr. Raw¬ 
lings contemplates establishing an agency in Liverpool for the sale of property in the 
United States. Mr. O’Conner is interested in some very large tracts of land in the 
State of Virginia, amounting altogether to near 500,000 acres. The tracts are 
situated mostly from Jive to eighty miles of the Ohio river; the most northerly 
portion lying about fifty miles below Wheeling, and some considerably lower down 
the river. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad, when extended to the Ohio river, 
will pass through a large section of the tracts in which Mr. O’Conner is interested. 
Mr. Peter Clark, another friend of mine in this city, is interested in other very 
large surveys of land in the same State, amounting, in the aggregate, to over 
400,000 acres. These surveys are located near the Ohio river, and between 
Guyandotte and Charleston. The proposed railroad from Richmond to the Ohio 
river, at Guyandotte, will pass through these lands. 

“ I have a general knowledge of the character of the soil, &c. in the west part of 
Virginia, and of the sections in which the lands of Mr. OConner, and likewise of 
those in which the lands of Mr. Clark are situated. The soil is veiy similar in all of 
the large sections in western Virginia. It is mostly very rich, timber large, surface in 
manypartsconsiderablyhilly, butalmost entirely free from stones; and hence the hill¬ 
sides and hill-tops may be in a great measure tilled with the common plough. When 
the lands shall be cultivated, the sections in which Mr. O’Conner and Mr. Clark are 
interested will be among the best portions of Virginia. The climate is decidedly salu¬ 
brious. Indian corn, wheat, barley, oats, beans, potatoes, turnips, carrots,beets, onions, 
hops, cabbage, &c. would grow on the land to which I have alluded in great 
abundance. The domestic grasses, clover, timothy, blue-grass, herd-grass, &c. 
would likewise grow in great abundance. To express in general terms the 
character of the sections of country in which Mr. O’Conner and Mr. Clark are 
interested, I may say that when they shall be cleared and settled they will he very 
valuable grain-growing and stock-raising sections of Virginia. Of this there need 
be no doubt. 

“ I have stated particulars that you may know in what way to be governed in 
extending any assistance to Mr. Rawlings in his contemplated measure. No better 
way occurs to me than for you to give him a letter certifying that this is from me, 
and then he can use both tbis and yours in negotiating with any who may be 
inclined to come into the measure which lie proposes.—Your affectionate Brother, 

“ J. B. Quinby, Esq., London.” “ A, B. CJwnbv. 



The following extracts, in reference to the soil, climate, and produce of Virgin!, 
are taken from the, “ New York Farmer and Mechanics' Magazine.'’ published i 
November, 1845 :— 

WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

Silk, Flax, &c.—In accordance with the census of 1840, produced l-4th of th 
salt that was manufactured in the United States; and the county of Kanawhi 
one half as much coal as was produced in the whole State of Pennsylvania; an 
of hemp and flax more than the l-4th of the product of the whole of the Unite 
States—75,317,106 pounds of tobacco were raised in the State, being over l-4th c 
the amount of all the other States—3,191 pounds of silk cocoons—13,911 gallor 
of wine, and of amount for the products of the orchard 705,765 dollars—for th 
estimated value of poultry 752,467 dollars; this exceeds all the other States excej 
New York—of maple sugar 1,541,779 pounds—and of wax 65,020 pounds. He 
exports amounted to 4,778,229 dollars ; her imports 545,6S5 dollars. 2,000 person 
engaged in mining produced in 1840, 18,810 tons of cast iron; 5,886 tons of ha 
iron; 878,648 tons of lead; 1,041,526 barrels of flour, &c.; value 7,855,499 dollar 
Value of tobacco manufactured 2,406,671 dollars. Amount of capital employed ii 
manufactures 11,360,861 dollars. 

On the subject of wool glowing in Virginia, I wish also to say something in thi 
letter, as well as in other channels. While in conversation with some friends o; 
the subject of improving Virginia, by inducing enterprising men from the North t 
locate on her soil, our party was joined by a sagacious fanner who hails from the Gree: 
Mountains of Vermont. His acquisition to our number added no little to my satis 
faction, from the fact that he had recently visited the Western part of our State 
and was, at the moment he joined us, in possession of a long and interesting lette 
from a friend who had recently deserted the Green Hills of his own State to tak 
up his abode in Virginia. Our Vermont friend expressed himself in the mos 
favourable terms of the Old Dominion, and as a further evidence of the faith he ha 
in the prospect of her becoming a great State, he had determined to purchas 
enough land in Virginia to settle himself and six enterprising sons. This kind o 
energy we want with us. Besides himself and sons, the same person told me that; 
friend of his, with a flock of 1,200 Saxon sheep, had also determined to emigrate to tb 
Western part of Virginia, where he intends raising wool. There three pounds o 
wool can be raised where but one is grown in Vermont; nay, even more, for whib 
sheep cannot be wintered in the latter State under 1 dollar per head, they can bi 
wintered in any number at 20 cents per head in our State. These are facts wliicl 
will tell, and facts with which the Vermont farmers have familiarized themselves 
Indeed, in regard to the advantages of Virginia for wool-growing, the Vermonter; 
corroborate every thing that has been said by our experienced gentleman, who, somi 
time since, furnished us with similar views. Let Virginians then look to thi 
importance of inviting Northern wool-growers to settle amongst them; it willgive i 
new life to trade, and add much to the revenue of our own citizens. 

Wool. —The principal buying in this market is at present for England, when 
the prices of all grades are distinctly higher than they are here, notwithstanding 
that the article is admitted free. The prices paid during the last week have rangei 
from 27 to 33 cents for all grades of merino. The coarse South Down wool h 
worth 28 cents in England and 25 cents here.—iVeio York Journal of Commerce 
Sept. 17, 1845. 

Fine Wool Sheef. —Dear Sir,—As you have expressed an intention of copying 
from our July Number, into the “ Spirit," the article on “ Fine Wool Sheep,” 1 
desire to add a paragraph to it, showing the additional value it would be to th( 
country to adopt the superior breed in question, which, in the hurry of writing, wa: 
forgotten at the time of publication. It was this :— 

“ Out of the twenty millions of sheep which are kept in the United States, I 
supposed eleven millions were shorn, producing 2j lbs. per head, making 
24,750,000 lbs. of wuol per annum. Now, by breeding the finer kinds of sheep, 
not only would the value of this large amount of wool be increased 9 cents per lb.. 


1 cent.; and this is but one amongst'tlia many benefit 
idopting an improved stock and an improved system o 
ilturist. A. Bl Alien. 

nia, by the last census produced 2,028,374 pounds; 
i perusal. It will be seen in the article referred to, a 
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mercial cities iu our own State. Instead of their stock being driven at a heavy 
expense to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, to find a market, it might then 
be sold nearer home, a greater profit would be realized, an inducement would be 
afforded to raise more stock, and the land would be improved in productiveness and 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, N. V. 

No one who travels much in Virginia will wonder that her citizens feel a pride in 
being inhabitants of the “ Old Dominion.” In soil, climate, scenery, and natural 
resources, it may well be doubted whether it is surpassed, if equalled, by any State 
of the Union. To one from thickly-peopled New England or New York, vast tracts 
of this State wear the aspect of a wild and almost unsettled country. 

Yet stately and most luxuriant forests wave over these wide ranges, and clusters 
of mountains, and rich sunny valieys, smile between them. 

The few scattered inhabitants obtain with ease all the necessaries and comforts of 
life; they arc honest, simple in their manners, very hospitable, healthy, (for how 
can they be otherwise in this pure mountain atmosphere ?) and a number not small 
retain something of the rude and careless habits of the hunter state. On the road 
from Staunton to the White Sulphur Springs, you pass farm-houses from three to 
ten miles apart, generally kept as inns, and here and there a log cabin between 
them. At the old stands for the accommodation of travellers, you enjoy for break¬ 
fast or dinner the luxury of fresh venison, and at a few, like “ Cannagban’s,” and 
at the warm and hot springs, (only five miles apart,) excellent fare in all respects. 

Soil, Climate, Mineral Resources, Internal Improvements, Title of Lands, Statistics, Pro¬ 
ductions, Manufacturing Facilities. 

For considerable time our attention has been drawn to the important destiny 
that awaits Virginia, particularly that portion laying west of the mountains. 
There not only appear to be periods for the rise and fall of states and nations, but 
of their stationary condition and their rapid progress in the developement of 
physical and moral greatness. We think there are causes that are operating to 
render the last circumstance applicable to Virginia. She has been distinguished by 
giving birth to great men. She has a climate estimated for its congenial salubrity, 
a soil varied ana rich, a surface level, rolling and mountainous, a latitude and an 
elevation suited to the greatest possible products of mixed husbandry; in the 
resources of metals and coal unsurpassed by the most wealthy sections of the 
globe—interspersed by rivers of various size, affording an unlimited water power— 
surrounded by enterprising states that invite and provoke her to extend her internal 
works, comparatively the only requisite for unexampled prosperity. 

Having said thus much, we shall, in a series of numbers, give statistics and 
extracts from printed documents and manuscript communications, that will tend to 
increase the tide of emigration already setting to the State from New England, 
New Yotk, and New Jersey. From such an emigration and from such a quarter 
we fondly anticipate benefits not only to the emigrants to Virginia, but to the 
nation at large, tending to remove an incubus and to cement the Union. We shall 
first give a few extracts from Professor Rogers’ Geological Report on Western 
Virginia in 1837; he says, 

“ In the South Western portion of the region commences the extensive tract of 
calcareous shales and sand stones, which constitute the rich agricultural and grazing 
regions of Pochahontas, Greenbrier, &c., and bestows productive soils upon the 
counties lying in the same direction as far as the Southern boundary of the State.— 
Page 51. 

“ Our investigations thus far have tended to confirm the favourable impression 
already existing as to the extent and variety of the mineral resources of this 
region. 

“ As conspicuous among the future sources of wealth and prosperity throughout 
this region, I may again be permitted to call the attention of the board to the 
extraordinary abundance and excellence of its iron ores. 

“ There is perhaps no portion of the great lime stone valley, either in Penn¬ 
sylvania and Virginia so bountifully supplied with this mineral, in so available a 
shape, and none in which this valuable resource has been more indolently improved. 
A deep sense of tbe almost unrivalled importance of this and the other districts 
referred to must excuse the repeated allusion of which it has been the theme. 

Of those peculiar and inestimable funds of mineral wealth,—salt, plaster and 
lead, of this region, I feel justified in saying that the investigations bestowed on 
them, during the present season, have served to impart even higher ideas of their 
importance than had already been formed. 
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“ Without attempting to define the extensive valley and mountain tracts thus 
prepared, liberally to reward the toil and enterprise of the husbandman, it will be 
sufficient to say that large portions of Giles, Tazewell, &c., present a surface happily 
adapted to agricultural industry, combining the rich spontaneous growth of the 
mountain pasturage with the generous products of the lowland soil of unusual 
fertility. Nor can I, in alluding to the interesting features in the structures of this 
portion of the State, avoid expressing an earnest hope that, in the progress of those 
grand schemes of improvement which are daily giving fresh animation to the hopes 
of patriotism throughout Virginia, effectual measures will be adopted for giving 
fresh access to them and other productive regions now lying uncultivated, neglected, 
Bnd almost unknown.—Page 55.’’ 

What stronger language could be used in favour of an agricultural district? In 
his report for 1840, Professor Rogers says, in reference to the operations in the great 
Western coal regions, 

“ Mine coal seam of the upper groupe, considered in regard to its thickness and 
the quality of the coal, as well as to its extent., and the facility with which it can be 
mined and conveyed to market, is unquestionably the most valuable scam in the 
coal regions either in Virginia or Pennsylvania.—Page 87.” 

Professor R. speaks of limestone as found in abundance to impart a valuable 
resource to agriculture and the arts. 

In corroboration of the above we make one extract from Smith’s United States 
Gazetteer for 1843:— 

“The State of Virginia has a great variety of surface and soil—150 miles 
from the ocean the country is mountainous—between the various ridges there are 
long valleys or table lauds, parallel with them, often of considerable breadth, and 
containing some of the best and some of the most pleasant land in Virginia. The 
climate of this region is very healthy. In the northern upland, wheat has exten¬ 
sively superceded tobacco—Indian corn is cultivated throughout the State. The 
farmers raise a large number of cattle and hogs. The country west of the mountains 
towards the Ohio, very rich as a mineral region. The mineral wealth of Virginia 
is very great—gold, copper, lead, iron, coal, salt, limestone and marl are found 
together with many valuable springs.” 

The coal fields in Virginia are very extensive, and afford both the bituminous 
and the anthracite. Salt springs have been found in various places, and salt has 
been and is very extensively manufactured on the Great Kanawha river. 

The mind is impressed with the idea, that at some certain latitude between the 
equator and the poles, there must be a climate most congenial to the health and 
enjoyments of man—free from the burning rays of a tropical sun, and from the 
benumbing and adamantive powers of frost. True, indeed, has the goodness of 
the Creator so diversified the height and aspect of every portion of the globe, so 
varied the qualities of the soil, and so tempered the atmosphere by this variation 
of surface, and by interspersing oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers with the land, that 
no one spot of the whole mundane sphere can boast of a concentration of all 
earthly good; yet there are many portions that, on the whole, are best adapted 
for the development of the physical and mental, and moral nature of man. In a 
country extending so far as do the United States, there must be a section midway 
between the extremes of heat and cold, where man can have time to reap an 
abundant harvest that will secure him the means and afford him the requisite 
leisure to cultivate the greatest mental and moral excellence. Where shall we find 
this happy region? Let us see if Western Virginia is entitled to this pre¬ 
eminence. We will first turn to the accompanyment of Mitchell's map of the 
United States. At page 256, after stating that “ Virginia was the first Anglo- 
American colony, and the first germ of a mighty nation,” the writer continues to 

“The distinguishing national traits of the Virginians are frankness, generosity, 
decision, and unshaking perseverance. Nature has bestowed on Virginia ad¬ 
vantages of position, soil, climate, and navigable rivers. The district west of the 
mountains is hilly—very fertile on the banks of the rivers, and productive in the 
valleys; the climate cool and salubrious among the mountains. To the pro¬ 
ductions common to the northern and middle sections of the Union, this State 
adds the sweet potatoe, the finest tobacco, part cotton as a crop. The temperature, 
soil, and circumstances are supposed to be favourable in the highest degree to the 
cultivation of the grape and silk mulberry.” 

In November, 1843, Mr. H. Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune , made the 
following remarks in speaking of Old Virginia:— 

“The mountains teem with every mineral, and give rise to innumerable water 
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powers- The climate is the finest in the world; much of her soil the most 
fertile. She can raise profitably the greater variety of staples,—wheat, com, 
tobacco, wool, cattle, salt, &c.—than any other State in the Union. Washed by 
the Ohio on her Western border, and penetrated by navigable streams and canals 
in every direction,' with one line of railroad running through from north-east to 
south-west, and the Baltimore and Ohio soon to open a new and expeditious route 
through her soil to the great West, it is incredible that Virginia should remain in 
the back ground she now occupies. But manufactures are rapidly extending, and 
even now Richmond vies in manufacturing activity with Paterson and Providence. 

Extract of a letter dated lewis County, Western Virginia, May 2nd, 1845. 

“ In conformity to your wish for such intelligence as may be useful to the Emi¬ 
grant, allow me to give you some information respecting the portion of this State 
known as ‘ Western Virginia,’ the face of the country, climate, soil, products, &c. &c. 
And here, in the outset, permit me to remark, that, having very frequently travelled 
throughout our Eastern, Middle and Western States, my own observations, as well 
as the most eminent writers on our own States, in general, point out this as not 
only the most central State in the Union, but also as possessing within herself 
eveiy thing that the agriculturalist, manufacturer, mechanic or artisan can desire. 

“Virginia is situated between seventy-five and eighty-three degrees west longi¬ 
tude, and thirty six and forty degrees north latitude, containing an area ol sixty- 
four thousand square miles. The 1 United States Historical Index’ says of it— 

• This State, covering an area greater than that of England, is the largest and most 
central State in the Union, and being perhaps the most varied in her productions, 
the richest in natural resources, blessed with a most happy climate, abundantly 
supplied with noble channels of communication, exhibiting over her spacious 
bosom a pleasing interchange of the most lovely scenes. Virginia seems to possess 
within herself the elements of an empire. Professor W. B. Rogers, (Geological 
Reconnoisance), demonstrates the mineral wealth of this State to be boundless, 
and the citizens are beginning to realize now, more than formerly, the great im¬ 
portance of bringing forth these hidden treasures from the bowels of the earth. 
The Hydro-sulphurous springs of Virginia have been long celebrated; their efficacy 
in cases resulting from derangement of the liver, and want of function of this 
organ and the stomach, is perhaps unsurpassed by any in the world; and the warm 
and hot springs also found here, are not less salutary in rheumatic and cutaneous 
diseases. There are public works for facilitating the intercommunication between 
the different parts of the state. Primary schools for instructing poor children are 
in a great part supported by the literary fund of the state.’ 

“ The face of the country of Western Virginia is interspersed with plains, glades, 
and what is generally termed rolling or gradual hills and mountains, which are in 
all cases susceptible of the highest cultivation, even to their summits. The timber, 
with which it is well covered, is as fine as any in the world, and consists of the 
white, red, black chesnuts, and Spanish oaks, white and black walnut, maple 
sugar, ash, &c., &c., &c., having no underwood or brush growth beneath. Springs 
of excellent water abound in every part, and it is, without all manner of doubt, 
the country of all others of the most convenient navigation. It has been observed, 
and the observation is not exaggerated, that every farmer has a river at his door. 

“ The climate is extremely temperate, the air is sweet and clear, the spring is 
about a month earher than in England and Ireland. Indeed, it i well known 
that of all portions of the United States, this of Virginia is the most blest with a 
happy and truly healthy climate. The soil is a dark rich mould, luxuriant and 
extremely fertile, returning plentifully whatever is committed to it, and will afford 
any production which is the growth of the United States. 

“ The produce is cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, rye, oats, hemp, flax, &e., and 
fruit in great abundance; indeed, there is no sort of grain but might be cultivated 
with advantage. This state abounds more with minerals and fossils than any 
state in the Union—iron, lead, copper, gold, silver, manganese, black lead, coal, 
marble, limestone, chalk, gypsum and salt, are found in abundance; medicinal 
herbs and roots, particularly snake root and ginseng, are also in great plenty. 

“ From what has been said of the soil and climate, it is easy to infer the variety 
and perfection of the vegetable productions. The intercommunication by rivers, 
canals, railroads and turnpikes, not only tends to facilitate the operations of their 
own residents, but also affords requisite channels to and forthe adjoining States. In¬ 
deed, a recent article in the Cincinatli Chronicle respecting the railroad routes from 
Cumberland (the present terminating point of th‘e Baltimore and Ohio Railroad,) 
to the waters of the Ohio River, says, ‘ The nearest route for the transportation 
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Where lands have been cleared and well cultivated, they have beer 
odnce abundant crops of grass, wheat, oats, and potatoes, together 
rious garden vegetables; corn and wheat are, however, the principal ci 
tty to seventy bushels of corn per acre have been raised in the bottom 
lm forty to sixty on the bills, without the aid of manure. There 
id, the steepest hill sides, being well adapteil to pasturage and the cul 
le and fruit trees. The vine, especially, in many places grows ino.-t hi 
e soil and climate are undoubtedly well adapted to its extensive eultiv 
Owing to the nature of the soil, little inconvenience is suffered from tl 
the hill sides, and from this circumstance a much larger portion of thi 
advantageously cultivated than might otherwise lie expected. Appli 
tins, pears, &c., are produced here in the greatest abundance and 
bile tbe peach blossoms have the present year been destroyed in ne 
stern states, they were here uninjured by the frost; indeed, the clim 
it (as I have been informed by the farmers) corn may be planted fn 
April to the ii.st of July, without risk of failure of the crop from f 
althiness of this region is proverbial, probably not being exceeded I: 
n of llie globe. The reasons are obvious: it lies between thirty 
;ht degrees of N. latitude—tile days consequently are shorter in the si 
iger in the winter than they are in New England, This circmnstai 
: winter, spring, and autumn, comparatively mild, like the climate of 
ily, while the summer is not so oppressively hot as in higher latitud 
i no stagnant waters upon the land, and therefore those chills and 
fired diseases are almost entirely unknown. Snow seldom falls to th 
ire than twelve or fifteen inches, and continues hut a short time, so 
d sheep require less feeding and housing during the winter months til 
igland. This section is particularly free from the north-easterly wi 
wail on the coast of New England, and also comparatively so fror 
ists that sweep from the west and north-western prairies. 

[■’ew countries can boast of finer streams, rivulets, and springs of 
:1 wholesome water; and it is not a little remarkable that, d 
isent summer, while many parts of the United States have been si 
anint of the drought, this section has been comparatively free from its 
lets. This is to he attributed to the porous nature and tbe horizontal 
rocks. Good water may be obtained in sufficient quantity by digging u 
l sides. The rivers and their branches afford a good supply of water 
seasons, and will furnish numerous oportunities for mill sites, sti 
iinary purposes—the main rivers being large enough to drive the mac 
n furnaces; the streams are well supplied with fish of various kinds 
ical structure is extremely simple. The rocks, which are throughout 
limestone, marl slate, coal slate, and iron ore, all occupy a horizonta 
: above another, like the leaves of a book when lying upon a table, 
strata or layers of these rocks are found above the level of the st 
sive beds of good bituminous coal, generally one or two beds in evci 
any magnitude. The largest bed that I saw was found near the road 
le creek which flows into the Guyandolte river ; it is here a worka 
n four to fire feet in thickness. Higher in the hills are other beds o[ 
1, varying from one to two feet in thickness. By sinking a shaft to 
'rom one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet, beds will undoubtedly 
bably not less than five or six feet in thickness. Above and betwee 
s are beds of clay, iron ore, and also carbonate of iron in kidm 
tses; these beds vary from three to four feet in thickness. This latte 
is lime mixed with iron ; it is very compact and hard to break, fre 
>hur, and will probably yield on an average twenty-five percent, of 
iron ore, of the same description its is extensively worked on the Mo 
Pennsylvania. It exists here in sufficient quantities to supply the 
land for this most valuable of all metals. 
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which would not bring the taxes and damages, were vested in the president and 
directors of the Literary Fund. Time was, however, allowed for the redemption of 
all— and that time was extended and extended until the session of 1836-7. Vir¬ 
ginia, always magnanimous, and more ready to suffer a loss of revenue, than to 
permit even the breath of detraction to sully her high character for good faith, had 
forborne to assert, by an absolute forfeiture and sale of the delinquent lands, what all 
must admit to be her lights, until it became apparent that she was inflicting a most 
cruel wrong upon her own flesh and blood, the citizens of the west. These had in 
the like manner forborne to press their claims on the justice of their own legisla¬ 
tion until forbearance ceased to be a virtue. But becoming at length alive to the 
advantages of their geographical position, in consequence of which their poorest 
lands may be cultivated with profit, the value of their forests, and their immense 
mineral resources, it was only necessary to state their claims to prove their justice. 
The act of 1837 was passed, ordering all the forfeited lands in the west to be sold, 
if not redeemed by the loth of January, 1838 ; and solemnly declaring the opinion 
of the legislature, that no further time ought to be allowed for their redemption. 

“ It will thus be seen, that the interests of those who are in possession of, and 
have improved their lands and paid their taxes, arc abundantly protected; that 
purchasers are offered a clear and indefeasible title, and easy terms of payment; 
that if the former owners choose to redeem by purchasing, they have the 
opportunity, and that if they decline or omit to do so, every step has been taken 
on the part of the commonwealth to ensure a sale under circumstances favour¬ 
able to their interests. 

“The act of 1837, above referred to, limited the time for instituting suits in 
ejectment for lands in Western Virginia to seven years next after the title thereto, 
or cause of action acciued, and writs of right upon fourteen years upon personal, 
and eighteeu years upon the ancestorial possession, saving to persons under disabili¬ 
ties of coverture, instancy, nonsane mind, &c„ three years after the removal thereof. 
It should, however, be noticed that an absence from the commonwealth is not a 
disability in Virginia, and that no disability whatever can pi event or repeal a 
forfeiture 

“ The late census ascertains that the white population of Western Virginia is more 
numerous than that of the eastern division. The time fixed by the constitution 
for a new apportionment of repiesentatives in the legislature is at hand, when the 
west will he permitted her due influence in the councils of the state. We in ay, 
therefore, hope to see, with the returning prosperity of the country, a liberal system 
of state improvements adopted, however shocking it may at first seem to our ante¬ 
diluvian brethren over the mountains; and we may also hope to see, at no very 
distant period, such an alteration of the fundamental laws of the state, as by con¬ 
fiding to the people the more immediate management of their local affairs, will 
give a new impulse to their energies, and a permanent reward to their enterprise.” 

LETTERS FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

General George Washington, who was one of the first surveyors for Western 
Virginia, in a letter to Robert Sinclair, of Scotland, dated Philadelphia, 6th May, 
1792, he soys: 

“I can observe generally that the United States, from their extent, offer a 
variety of climate soil, and situations, that no country in Europe can afford, and 
that in cheapness of land, and in the blessings of civil ar.d religious liberty, they 
stand perhaps unrivalled by any civilised nation on earth. To a person who in¬ 
tends to pursue the farming or planting business, and is possessed of the capital 
(moderate means) which you mention, I should think some of the middle states, 
from New York to Virginia, both inclusive, would hold out the best advantages. 
They are free from the inconveniences peculiar to either extreme, and unite most 
of the advantages of both ; they afford to the farmer a ready market for his pro¬ 
duce ; the country is intersected by large and numerous rivers, and the spirit 
which now prevails for improving inland navigation, promises to secure a cheap 
and easy transportation from the most interior parts of the country to the 
shipping ports.” 

In a letter addressed to Sir John Sinclair, dated Philadelphia, lltli December, 
1796, speaking of Western Virginia, he writes— 

"The western parts of the last mentioned state (Maryland) and of Virginia, quite 
to the line of North Carolina, above tide water, and more especially above the 
Blue Mountains, are similar to those of Pennsylvania, between the Susquehanna 
and Potamac Kivers, in soil, climate, and productions; and in my opinion will 1 e 
considered, if not considered so already, asthe Garden of America, forasmuch as they 
lie between the two extremes of heat and cold, partaking in a degree of the ad- 























the House of Commons, that he Bhould early in the next session of Parliament 
move that the maize or Indian com of the United States be admitted into the 
ports of Great Britain dutyfree. 

If it be introduced and used in England, the land now employed for barley and 
oats could be appropriated to wheat, turnips, and the higher and more valuable 
articles of agricultural production. There is a want of superficial surface in the 
Islands of Great Britain to provide food for their increasing population. 

On the commercial consideralions attached to the subject the Album attached 
great importance. It says— 

•‘If there should be annual demand for ten millions of bushels of maize in Great 
Britain and Ireland, that quantity, at half a dollar a bushel, would constitute an article of 
export from the United States, amounting to five millions of dollars. The returns for this 
would, in all probability, he made in British goods of some sort, or in British capital for in¬ 
vestment; anu in either case the transaction would be highly conducive to the welfare of 
both countries. The Jersey, the Virginia, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio farmer would 
feel the effect of this new demand for one of the great staple commodities of the soil; he 
would feel that he was raising a crop for a country that was able to pay for it; he would 
have assurance that his corn would not be cheapened down to forty cents a bushel, but would 
command an encouraging and remunerating price. Such a consideration would tend to pre¬ 
serve the peace between the two countries by showing the people how mutually useful they 
are to each other.” 

It is stated that orders had been sent out from England within the last two months to the 
amount of three millions sterling, for the importation of foreign grain, under the expectation 
that it will be required before the harvest of 1846, either to be mixed with English grain, or 
be used separately. 

Societies and meetings beyond number are continually being convened throughout Europe, 
to devise relief to their suffering multitudes of agriculturists, artisans, &c. The United 
States seem to be their acme ; hither let them come ; we have an immensity of land, and 
freely court them to the same. In selecting their new homes extreme care should be taken 
that they choose what is one of the greatest requisites, a proverbially healthy location of 
country, and a kind, good, and rich soil. A climate and soil as congenial for themselves and 
their families, and bearing a strong affinity to tile European, will he found in Western 
Virginia. It has been remarked by numerous Europeans who have traversed Virginia, that, 
for richness of soil and healthiness of climate, it assimilates more to their own countries than 
any portion of these United States. Several European societies have recently been pur¬ 
chasing large quantities of land in Western Virginia for settlements. 

Extract from Skinner’s Farmers’ Library. —Virginia comprises the most central 
position, and in many respects the greatest concentration of natural advantages of these 
United States; and, without any exception, presents the most propitious natural field for 
immigrants that exists on the face of the earth. 

The following from Thomas Jefferson’s (late President of the United States) “ Notes on 
Virginia,” page 239 :— 

“ In Europe the lands arc cither cultivated or locked up against the cultivator. Manu¬ 
facture must, therefore, be resorted to, of necessity, not of choice, to support the surplus of 
their people; but we have in Virginia an immensity of land courting the industry of the 
husbandman. Those who labour in the earth are the chosen people of God, whose breasts he 
has made his peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine virtues. Corruption oi morals in 
the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of which no age or nation has furnished an example. 
Dependence begets subservience and venality, and suffocates the germ of virtue, and pre¬ 
pares fit tools for the designs of ambition.” 


Opinions of the New York Press on the First Edition. 

“ It is now some time since we called the attention of our readers to the subject of 
Emigration. Finding that we had an organized force to contend with in the shape 
of outrunners and unprincipled men of business, we turned our attention to the 
matter in a different form, and, acting under the advice of others, Mr. Kawlings 
has undertaken to expose the whole system on the other side the water, in the shape 
of a pamphlet which is now on its way to England, for gratuitous circulation. 

“In addition to the expose of frauds, &c., &c., both in Liverpool and New York, 
in order to be fully prepared to meet every emergency that may hereafter arise, and 
that the emigrant may be fairly dealt with, a Land Agency has been formed in 
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different parts of the United States, under the management of a gentleman of high 
integrity and respectability, whose general office is at 112, Broadway, New York. 
There are at the present moment upwards of several millions acres of non-resident 
lands for settlement. One gentleman, a friend of Mr. Rawlings, has about four 
hundred thousand acres, which he will be prepared to settle in the spring—a great 
portion of which is lotted out in sections of lot) acres—50 of which will be an 
absolute gift upon payment of about one shilling sterling an aers to cover the 
expense of agency, ami the remaining one hundred may be purchased at the option 
of the settler at a nominal fixed price, within live years. We cheerfully and confi¬ 
dentially recommend the above agency to the emigrant, whether foreign or domestic, 
who wishes correct information and advice in the selection of his farm. The 
capitalist desirous to invest in land, for the benefit of immediate part settlement, 
to the non-resident land proprietors, willing to hold out liberal terms for the sake 
of having an alternate portion of their lots improved by good settlers, and to the 
special attention of the resident foreign benevolent societies, who feel it their duty 
to bring to their assistance in protecting their countrymen from imposition on the 
important point of location—this agency will prove almost invaluable. 

“ Taking the agency as a whole, it is one of the most important, as connected with 
emigration, which has yet come into operation.”— Old Countryman, Non. 19, 1345. 

“ An address to the clergy of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, on the con¬ 
dition of the working classes, by Thos. Rawlings, editor of the Old Countryman; 
also, an address to persons about emigrating to America, both together forming a 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, distributed gratuitously at No. 112, Broadway. This 
pamphlet is a most excellent companion for persons about to emigrate to America ; 
being fair and impartial in its views, it cannot fail to exert a salutary influence upon 
the public mind in the United Kingdom.”— Sun, November 25, IS45, 

11 We have read with gratification a pamphlet published by Thomas Rawlings, 
heretofore fawmrably known to us as the editor of the “Old Countryman and 
Emigrant’s Friend.” It is “ An Address to the Clergy of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, on the condition of the working classes.” Mr. R. advises 
emigration to Canadi and the United States, and shows wherein the clergy may be 
eminently beneficial to their poor countrymen in giving them judicious advice in'this 
important movement. He also exposes the great dangers to which emigrants are 
liable by the frauds of designing persons, and clearly shows where they may find 
disinterested friends and existing charitable institutions in New York, to point their 
footsteps in the best and cheapest way to subserve their interests. Mr. R. has been 
well known in New York as the emigrant’s friend, and he has numerous recom¬ 
mendations from eminent foreigners, and the best wishes of all the humane and 
. charitable.”— Brooklyn Star, November 24, IS Jo. 

“ Mr. T. Rawlings, editor of the Old Countryman, has issued a pamphlet addressed 
to the clergy of Great Britain on the condition of working classes. This pamphlet 
contains advice to those who intend emigrating to this country, which, if properly 
heeded will prevent a repetition of the numerous frauds practised on both sides of 
the Atlantic.”— Brooklyn Advertiser, November, 1815. 

“ Mr. Thomas Rawlings, who lias hitherto kindly furnished us with the editorial 
articles, is about to visit his native country. We cannot allow this opportunity to 
pass without tendering him our warmest thanks. He has laboured hard in his 
writings, and by his conduct to excite a better understanding between Englishmen 
and Americans , that he has been successful in this vocation is apparent from the 
extensive connections which he has formed during tiie short time he has been 
amongst us. Mr. Rawlings’ services in behalf of the emigrant have proved 
eminently beneficial, and have already been highly appreciated by the philautrophist. 
We doubt not that his intended visit to the Old Country will enable him still further 
to be useful to his countrymen. We sincerely hope that he will exert himself to 
carry out the views which he has so abiy expressed in the pamphlet lately issued 
from the press. We are aware that his journey is of that importance that he will 
have little time to spare; but from our knowledge of his industry and ability, we 
feel confident he will not lose sight of the opportunity. We wish him every 
success, and shall be happy to hear of his safe return.”— From the Old Countryman 
and Emigrant's Friend, January 12, 1846. 

There may be some who may attribute egotism to the author in publishing the 
letters of the Rev. Mr. Lewis, and the opinions of the Press. To a certain extent 
their publicity bears such a construction, but when it is considered that he has 
been absent from this country over two years, he trusts lie is entitled to a charitable 
verdict, in thus presenting his character for their future confidence. 



'Hut Emigration Is cm the increase, is apparent from the following statement 
which is borrowed from the Spectator 

From England, Ireland, and Scotland in 1843, 57,212 
From do. do. do. 1844, 70,686 

From do. do. do. 1845, 93,501 


GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION AGENTS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Lieut. Lean". R. N., London,—Office, 70, Lower Thames-street. 
,, Hoddek, R. N., Liverpool. 

.. Hemmans. R.N., Plymouth. 

., Forrest, R.N., Glasgow and Greenock. 

„ Henry, R.N., Dublin. 

Friend, R.N., Cork. 

.. Stark, R. N., Belfast. 

Shuttleworth, R.N., Sligo. 

., Ramsay, R.N.. Londonderry. 

Mr. Lynch, R.N., Limerick. 


These officers act under the immediate directions of the Colonial Emigration Commissioners, 
and the following is a summary of their duties :— 

They procure and give, gratuitously, information as to the sailing of ships, and means of 
accommodation for emigrant-); ami, whenever applied to for that purpose, they see that all 
agreement-* between shipowners, agents, or masters, and intending emigrants are duly per¬ 
formed. They also see that the provisions of the Passengers’ Act arc strictly complied with, 
viz.—that passenger-vessels are sea worthy, that they have on board a sufficient supply of 
previsions, water, medicines, See., and that they sail with proper punctuality. They attend 
persoually at their offices on every week day, and afford, gratuitously, all the assistance in their 
power to protect intending emigrants against fraud and imposition, and to obtain redress 
where oppression or injure has been practised upon them.—(From the Colonial Circular 
March, lS-16. 








